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against them. The abolition of the Capitulations was finally
negotiated in the Montreux Convention of 1937.

(5) Britain was to be represented in Egypt by an Ambassador
taking precedence over all foreign representatives.

Thus after seventeen years of fruitless negotiation, the gap that
separated the Egyptian demand for complete independence and the
British conception of what powers it was necessary to retain in
Egypt in the interests of imperial security was bridged by conces-
sions from both sides. But these concessions were made only be-
cause both parties were acutely aware of the menace to their
respective interests from Italy, now an aggressive Mediterranean
and Red Sea Power; and there was no reason to suppose that, if this
menace were removed, Egyptian nationalist sentiment would not
once more compel its leaders to seek to achieve complete inde-
pendence by obtaining the evacuation of the British forces, freedom
to follow a foreign policy untrammelled by the alliance with
Britain, and the reassertion in fact of Egypt's sovereignty over the
Sudan.

In Iraq the final ratification of the Treaty of 1924 was followed
by a marked reduction in the number of British and Indian officials,
but left in being a Dual Control whose proper working called for
patience and tact on both sides. The nice relation between Iraqi
officials and British advisers and inspectors was made more delicate
by the fact that the British were paid more than their Iraqi
nominal superiors, and that they were permanent while the Iraqis
were liable to change with every government; and these changed
far too frequently for good administration. Thus there was often
friction between the Iraqis and British, leading to deadlocks which
sometimes lasted for several months, impeding the administration
and confirming the Iraqis in their opinion that the British officials
were primarily interested in furthering imperial policy rather than
in the welfare of Iraq. The Iraqi officials, on their side, were not yet
ready to accept a western type of administration and fiscal system,
democratic institutions, and the principle of government by the
consent of the governed, in so far as these things varied from the
methods and institutions time-honoured under the Ottoman
Empire. The privileged ruling-class refused to give up the prac-
tices which they had found so lucrative under the Ottomans, and